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Territory for the Americans during the Revolutionary War is the 
theme of the third section. The description of the march of Clark 
and his men kneedeep through the icy waters which covered the 
drowned lands of the Wabash country to surprise the British reg- 
ulars under General Hamilton at Yincennes is made as thrilling 
and heroic as Washington's crossing the Delaware to surprise the 
British at Trenton. The next section treats of the exploring expe- 
dition of Captains Meriweather Lewis, and William Clark (a 
younger brother of George Eogers Clark) through the greater 
Northwest in 1804-1806. This is another chapter from The Win- 
ning of the West. In the last sketch the author turns to Texas 
history for a subject, and retells briefly the dramatic story of the 
death of Crockett and his brave companions in the Alamo. 

In the second group of realistic stories, the most interesting are 
the accounts of life in Mr. Roosevelt's "Home Ranch" on the Little 
Missouri in the Dakotas. Here we have descriptions of the cowboy 
life as it was in the days when Mr. Roosevelt was himself a ranch- 
man, the round-up and the work and exciting incidents per- 
taining thereto, the stirring conflicts with wild animals and wilder 
men, and all the story of western ranch life. The last sketch or 
story is perhaps the most interesting of all. It is called "Sheriff's 
Work on a Ranch," and is a detailed account of how Mr. Roosevelt 
and two of his trusted cowboys followed and captured in midwinter 
three thieves who had made off with the ranch h™+. the only one 
in all that section of the country. The chase, the capture, the long 
days of guarding the captives, the great hardships and difficulties 
attendant on the three hundred mile journey to a place where a real 
sheriff could be found to take charge of the prisoners, — all this 
goes to make up a decidedly engrossing narrative. 

L. W. P., Jr. 

The Texas Methodist Historical Quarterly. Vol. I. Published 
by the Texas Methodist Historical Association. Georgetown, 
Texas. 

The purpose behind the foundation of this quarterly is primarily 
to assist those who have in charge the preparation of a history of 
the Methodist church in Texas, Thrall wrote in 1889 a his- 
tory of Methodism in Texas which is a pioneer work, but 
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a history based upon material both intimate and widely drawn 
remains yet to be written. By securing the personal reminiscences, 
diaries, and letters of those who were pioneers in the church, and 
by encouraging a search for and preservation of old records, the 
Texas Methodist Historical Association and its quarterly publica- 
tion are laying the basis for a satisfactory history. This work is 
of interest and importance to all students of the state's history, 
for that history has other sides than the mere political with which 
we have been disproportionally regaled. 

The activities of the Methodist church in Texas go back to the 
period of Mexican rule. Its pulpits, press, and schools have vastly 
multiplied since then and have been potent forces in the advance- 
ment of the state on its unmaterial side. Stevenson, Fowler, 
Euter, McKenzie, and Alexander were strong personalities and 
appealing evangels, and the last three were instrumental in the 
establishment of some of the earliest institutions of learning in 
the state. There is something heroic about their lives, and the 
numbers of the Quarterly constituting Volume I have appropri- 
ately devoted considerable space to the biography and autobiogra- 
phy of these pioneers. There is also to be found in these numbers 
a good deal of reminiscent matter and old correspondence which 
have interesting accounts of things economic and social as well as 
ecclesiastical. It is this manysidedness of much of the matter that 
lends to it an added interest for the student of general history. A 
history of the Northwest Texas Conference down to 1880 is given 
in this volume, and it is to be expected that a similarly complete 
history of the other conferences will be given, for the statistics of 
membership and of finances contained in the minutes are the con- 
crete tests of progress. 

The Quarterly is a welcome addition to the historical publications 
of the state, and it is to be hoped that it will meet with abundant 
success. 

E. T. M. 



